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ENGLISH LESSONS 



THIRD YEAR— FIRST HALF 

I. Study of a picture. 

(a) Answering questions. 

Look at the picture to see all that it tells. An- 
swer each of these questions by giving a complete 
statement (not just a word or two). 

1. In what kind of place is this boy? 

2. What is he on? 

3. What holds the leaning tree up? 

4. How did the boy get where he is? 

5. What keeps him from slipping down? 

6. What is he doing? 

7. What is the bear doing? 

8. What would the boy have to do if his gun should not kill 
the bear? 

(6) Telling a story. (Oral composition.) 
(This boy's name is Daniel Boone. It is the 
story of his killing his first bear. This happened 
over a hundred years ago, when most of our 
country was covered with wild woods.) 

1. Using the boy's name, tell the whole story , answering all the 
questions given above, one after another. 

2. Let one boy or girl act the bear and another the boy who 
ran up the sloping tree with the bear after him. 

1 
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n. Telling how persons and things look. 

(a) Look again at the boy, his clothes and his 
gun. Then answer these questions: 

L What are Daniel Boone's clothes made of? 

2. What kind of cap does he wear? 

3. Are his shoes like ours of to-day? 

4. Tell what they are made of. (Indians wear such shoes. They 
are called moccasins.) 

5. Why are moccasins good shoes for such a wild country? 

(6) After all these questions have been answered 
one by one, let one boy or girl stand and answer 
them all. 

(c) Look carefully at the heaVy and tell all you 
can about him — ^his shape, size, fur, head, tail, 
and feet. 

m. A written story. 

What the Bear Whispered 

Two men were going along a lonely road. They talked of what 
they would do if a bear attacked them. One boasted that he 
would chase it away. Just then a great bear ran out from the road- 
side, and this man ran off as fast as he could and climbed a tree. 
The other man, being left alone, fell on his face on the ground and 
lay quite still. The bear came up, smelt him, and went away. 
Then the boastful man came down from the tree, laughing. 

"What did the bear whisper in your ear? You seemed like old 
friends." 

"Oh," the other answered, "he told me never to trust the 
word of a coward, or of a boaster." 

(a) Answering questions. 

Look at the picture of the bear and the man. 
Answer each of the following questions by a com- 
plete statement. 



A WRITTEN STORY 



1. What 18 the name of the story? 

2. With what kind of letter doe? every word in the title of the 
story begin (except " the ")? 

3. With what kind of letter does the first word of every sen- 
tence in the story begin? 

4. How many sentences are there in this story? 

5. What mark is placed at the end of each statement in the 
story? (A period.) 

6. Which sentence is a question? 

7. What mark is placed at the end of the question? (A question 

S. What other marks are used in this story? 

(6) Take a sheet of paper and copy the story, 
exactly as it is. Exchange papers and see whether 
all have copied it correctly. 

(c) Let two pupils act the two men, and one the 
bear. Give what each said and did. 

(d) Put away your books and your copies of the 
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story, and vrrite the story as the teacher reads it 
aloud. Write it so as to make it look just as it 
is in the book — capital letters, spelling, and all 
the little marks. 

Exchange papers and see whether this has been 
written perfectly. 

IV. Study of a written paragraph. 

Spiders 

The body of a spider is divided 
into two parts. He has eight legs 
and two feelers that look like legs. 
All the legs and the feelers are at- 
tached to the forward part of his 
body. The spider has no wings, 
but he manages to get flies and 
other insects by spinning webs in 
which they get caught. Then, as 
his bite is poisonous, he easily 
kills them. Sometimes the webs 
of large spiders in warm countries are so strong that little birds are 
caught and cannot get away. Thus the spider gets his food. 

(a) A group of sentences telling about one thing 
is called a paragraph. 

1. Why is this composition on " Spiders " a paragraph? 

2. What do you notice about the placing of the first word in 
a paragraph? 

3. Is the same thing true of the story on page 2? 

4. If the second and other lines of a paragraph begin a half 
inch from the edge of the paper how far from the edge should the 
iirst line begin? 

Setting in the first word of a paragraph in this 
way is called indenting it. This is done in order 
to mark the beginning of each new paragraph. 




TELLING ABOUT ANIMALS 5 

(6) Answering questions. By giving the an- 
swers to these questions you will tell, in outline, 
what is told in the paragraph on spiders. 

1. How is the body of a spider divided? 

2. How many legs and feelers has he, and to what part of him 
are they attached? 

3. How does the spider get his food? 

4. What does he catch in his web? 

(c) This small mark (,) is called a comma. It 
is used to separate the parts of a sentence. 

Make a careful copy of the paragraph about 
spiders. Be sure to 

Begin each sentence with a capital letter, 

End each sentence with a period, 

Put a comma wherever one is used in the 

paragraph, and 
Spell each word correctly. 

V. TellicLg about other animals. 
(a) GtLCSs what I am: 

I have soft fur, a long tail and whiskers. My teeth are sharp. 
My eyes are large, but I sleep a good deal in the daytime. When 
I am happy, I purr. My four paws are padded, so that I walk very 
softly. But each of them has four sharp claws, which stick out 
when I want to scratch anything. 

Stand and tell all about me. 
(6) Guess what I am: 

I can fly. My wings are flat and thin and brightly colored with 
stripes and spots. I fly from flower to flower. Sometimes I go high 
in the air. When I rest, my wings stand straight up from my back. 
I have legs and feelers. I live only in the summer time. 
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Stand and tell all about me. 

(c) Guess me: 

I am the largest of the animals. I have a thick gray hide. My 
four legs are like trees. I can flap my ears as if they were fans 
made of leather. Though I am so big, my tail is small, like a pig's. 
My eyes are small, too. But the strangest thing about me is my 
long nose. I can breathe through it. Its tip can pick up little 
things like peanuts. I can carry heavy boxes and logs with it. 

Stand and tell all about me. 

(d) Choose one of the three creatures we have 
just been talking about, and vrrite a paragraph tell- 
mg about it. 

1. Leave an even, clear space, called a margin, both at the 
left and at the right, between your writing and the edge of the 
paper. 

2. Indent the first word of the paragraph. 

3. Tell all about the creature you choose. 

4. Be careful about spelling. 

6. Remember about capital letters and periods. 

VI. Use of is, am, are. 

We use is when we are speaking of one person 
or thing. 

Henry is my brother. 
The lion is strong. 

We use am with /. 

I am as brave as Daniel Boone. 
Where am I? 

(7 stands for the person who is speaking. We 
always write I as a capital letter.) 
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We use are with you, and when we are speaking 
of more than one person or thing. 

The boys are here. 

Are you going? 

We are ready. 

Tom and May are not at home. 

(a) Fill these blanks with is, am, or are: 

1. A moth not the same as a butterfly. 2. I going to 

tell you the difference. 3. The first difference '■ that butter- 
flies seen flying in the daytime, while inoths night-fliers. 

4. The feelers which grow out of the head of the butterfly 

slender. 5. At the end of each there a knob. 6. The feelers 

of moths without knobs. 7. When a butterfly rests, his wings 

standing straight up from his back. 8. When a moth rests, 

his wings left flat, or sloping like a roof. 9. Before they get 

wings, both butterflies and moths caterpillars. 10. But the 

caterpillar of a butterfly not able to spin silk, while the cater- 
pillar of a moth a spinner of silk. 

(6) Change these sentences so that they speak 
of two or more instead of one : 

1. The pine tree is green all the year round. 2. Each leaf of a 
pine tree is like a long needle. 3. The leaf of the apple tree is flat. 
4. The blossom of the apple is seen in April or May. 5. The leaf 
of the apple tree is killed by the frost. 6. I am fond of apples. 
7. An apple is usually red or yellow. 8. It is juicy and sweet. 9. 
A horse is fond of apples. 10. I am glad we have plenty of apples. 

(c) Change these sentences so that they speak 
of one, instead of two or more : 

1. The trees are bare in winter. 2. They are not able to keep 
their leaves. 3. The frosts are too cold for them. 4. But ever- 
green trees are green all winter. 5. They are the same in winter as 
in summer. 6. We are glad to see fir trees in winter. 7. Fir trees 
are seen in the woods. 8. little firs are good for Christmas trees. 
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9. We are always happy when i Christmas comes. 10. Thanks- 
giving and Christmas are holidays. 

Vn. Study of a poem. 

October's Bright Blue Weather 

suns and skies and clouds of June, 

And flowers of June together, 
You cannot rival for one h6ur 

October's bright blue weather; 

When on the ground red apples lie 

In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone walls 

Are leaves of woodbine twining; 

When springs run low, and on the brooks, 

In idle golden freighting, 
Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 

Of woods, for winter waiting. 

— From the poem by Helen Hunt Jackson.* 

(a) Answering questions. 

Answer each question by giving a complete 
statement. 

1. In this poem what beautiful things of June are spoken of? 
2. Are all these as beautiful as the October weather? 3. What 
lies on the ground in October? 4. What are they like? 5. And 
what is redder still than these? 6. How do the springs look in 
October? 7. What may be seen floating on the brooks? 8. What 
are the woods waiting for? 

(6) 1. The twelve lines of this poem are printed 
in three groups. How many lines in each group? 

2. Each of these groups is called a stanza. What 
is said in the first stanza? 

1 From Poems by Helen Hunt Jackson. Copyright, 1892, by 
Little, Brown and Company. 
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3. Which lines of each stanza end with words 
that sound much alike? Words like making and 
taking^ or cheerful and tearful, are said to rime. 

4. Read together the two words that rime in 
the first stanza; in the second; in the third. 

5. Make rimes with these words : 

calling, chatter, mother, eating, thunder. 

6. Words of one syllable also may rime, as 
ink and think, new and blue, say and gay. 

7. Give rimes for these words : 

gold nose red frog yellow 

walk mouth green fox Polly 

sun eye brown cat lazy 

8. With what kind of letter does each line of 
the poem begin? 

9. Which of the lines of each stanza begin farther 
to the right than the others? 

10. Which of the three stanzas do you like the 
best? 

Copy that stanza. 

Exchange papers and correct any mistakes. 

Vm. The months. 

The Days op the Months 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Excepting February alone. 
Which has eight beyond a score, 
Till leap year gives it one day more. 
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(a) Questions. 

1. Name the months of the year. How many are there? 2. 
Which of them have thirty days? 3. Which have thirty-one? 
4. How many is a score? 5. How many days does February 
usually have? 6. How many does it have in leap year? 7. How 
often does leap year come? 8. What are the four seasons? 9. 
Name the spring months. 10. Give the number of days in these 
months. 11. Name the summer months, and give the number of 
days in them. 12. Name the autumn months, and give the num- 
ber of days in them. 13. Name the winter months, and give the 
number of days in them. 14. In the verses about the months what 
words rime? 15. With what kind of letter does the name of each 
month begin? 16. Find the names of months in the poem on 
page 8. 17. With what kind of letter do the words in the title 
of the poem on page 8 begin? 18. Who wrote that poem? With 
what kind of letter does each of her names begin? (Helen Hunt 
Jackson.) 19. Give five other names of persons. 20. With what 
kind of letters must these names begin when written or printed? 

(6) Learn again: 

The first word of every sentence begins with 
a capital letter. 

Every important word in the title of a poem 
or a composition begins with a capital letter. 

The first word of a line of poetry begins with a 
capital letter. 

The names of persons begin with capital letters. 

The names of the months begin with capital 
letters. 

The word / is written as a capital letter. 

(c) 1. Repeat from memory the -verses on the 
months. 
2. Write the same verses neatly. 
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3. Exchange papers and correct any mistakes. 

4. Write five names of boys, and five names of 
girls. 

5. Write the names of five fapous men. 

IX. Letter writing. 



120 William Street, 
White Plains, N. Y., 

January 6, 1918. 
Dear Mabel: 

I am sorry you could not come to my party 
last Saturday. We played a game called "magic 
music." We had a circle of chairs, with a chair 
for everybody but one. Mother played music on 
the piano, and we marched around the chairs. 
Then she would stop all of a sudden and every- 
body would try to sit down. Of course someone 
would always get left. It was lots of fun. 

I hope you will be better soon. 

Your loving cousin, 

Ann Woodson. 



(a) Look carefully at the parts of this letter. 

1. What is told in the part at the top, to the 
right? Who lives there? When did she write this 
letter? 

This part of a letter is called the heading. 
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2. What does Ann call her cousm at the begin- 
ning of the letter? (This is called the greeting.) 

3. What mark is used after the name Mabel? 
(A colon.) 

4. Where does the first word of the letter stand? 

5. What does Ann write just before she signs 
her name? (This is called the closing line.) What 
mark is used here? (A comma.) 

6. What is the last thing in the letter? (This 
part of a letter is called the signature.) 

(6) Learn these: 

1. Names of places begin with a capital letter; 
as, East Twentieth Street; Camden, New Jersey; 
Toronto, Canada. 

2. Names of the days of the week begin with a 
capital letter; as, Tuesday, Friday. 

3. A month, day and year is called a date; as, 
February 20, 1910. 

(c) Exercises. 1. Give a reason for each capital 
letter used in Ann's letter to Mabel. 

2. Copy the letter very carefully, getting all the 
punctuation marks right. 

3. Exchange, and correct any mistakes. 

4. Name three games you know how to play. 

5. Write a letter to a friend of yours, telling 
how to play one of these games. Be careful about 
the heading, the greeting, the closing line, the 
signature. 

6. Exchange, and correct any mistakes. 
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X. Use of iSy are, was and were. 

Look again at Lesson VI, pages 6, 7. 
What did we learn there about using isf What 
about using are? 
In the same way, 

1. We use was when we speak of one person or 
thing. 

It toas Christmas Day. 

The boy was asleep on the floor. 

I rms ready to go. 

2. We use were with you, and when we speak of 
more than one person or thing. 

The apples were ripe. 

Ellen and her father toere here. 

You loere just in time. 

Were the dogs hungry? 

Once there were three bears who lived in the woods. 

(a) Fill these blanks with was or were: 

I. Once there three little pigs. 2. One of them 

named Puff. 3. The others named Huflf and Snuff. 4. Each 

of them the owner of a little house. 5. Their houses 

made of straw. 6. One day Huff and Snuff in the woods. 

7. But Puff at home. 8. Huff and Snuff having a very 

good time. 9. Their brother , lonely. 10. But before Huff 

and Snuff knew it, they lost. 

(6) Fill these blanks with is, are, was or were: 

II. All this time their mother out in the field. 12. Soon 

she saw that Puff running to find her. 13. " Where you 

going? " she asked. 14. He said, " I want to know where my 

brothers ." 15. " I thought they at home," said the 

mother. 16. "No, I think they now in the woods." 17. 

" Maybe they lost," said she. 18. She added, " Where 
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you when you last saw them? " 19. '* I in front of my straw 

house," he answered. 20. " You to stay home while I go to 

find them," said the mother pig. 

XI. A fable. 

The Dog in the Mangeb 

Once there were two oxen who lived in a stable. There was a 
stableman who took care of them. One evening when the oxen 
were about to enter their manger to eat their hay, there was a 
small dog at the entrance. He barked and snapped at the oxen 
and would not let them come to the hay. But the stableman was 
watching. He cried to the dog, "Get away from there, you selfish 
cur! You cannot eat the hay yourself and you will not let those 
come near who can eat it." He took a stick and the dog was glad 
to run off, yelping. 

— From iEsop. 

A story like this, usually about animals, is called 
a fabU. Often the animals talk in a fable, just as 
if they were people. Fables are told to teach us 
a lesson. ^Esop was an old Greek writer of fables. 

(a) Questions to be answered in complete sen- 
tences. 

1. What lesson does the fable of " The Dog in the Manger" 
teach? 2. Where did the two oxen live? 3. Who took care of 
them? 4. What happened one evening when the oxen came home? 
5. What did the stableman do and say? 6. What became of the dog? 

(6) Let the children act this fable. 

(c) Let one stand and tell the whole fable. 

(d) These are the names of some other fables: 

The Fox and the Grapes. The Crow and the Pitcher. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper. The Frog who would be an Ox. 

Tell one of these fables. 
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{e) Select any fable you know and write it. 
Remember about 

indenting, 
using capitals, 
using periods, 
spelling correctly. 

Exchange fables and correct any mistakes. 

Xn. The sounds of th. 

There are a few sounds in our common words 
that some persons do not make correctly. One of 
these is the sound of th, in such words as fMng, 
three, psith, truth, teeth, hresith. 

To make this sound you should place the tip 
of the tongue very near the upper teeth, and then 
blow your breath over the tip of the tongue. 

(If you let your tongue touch your teeth you 
will make the sound of t, as in free, it. This you 
must not do in making the sound of th.) 

(a) Read aloud these words very slowly, and notice 
just how you must place your tongue to make the 
sound of th. 



thin 


three 


bath 


breath 


nothing 


thick 


thousand 


path 


pith 


thunder 


through 


thistles 


both 


smith 


truthful 


thank 


threw 


month 


south 


Ethel 



(6) Read these sentences: 

1. Tom threw a stone into a throng of people. 2. Three per- 
sons began throwing stones at him. 3. A fourth ran after Tom, a 
fifth followed. 4. Tom thought of nothing but getting home. 5. 
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He found his sister Martha crying because she had lost her thread 
and her thimble. 6. Both Tom and Martha were o^t of breath. 

There is another sound of th^ which is just as 
common as the first. The one we have studied is 
made with breath only. The other sound of th 
is made with voice. Place the tip of the tongue 
as before, but instead of breath only, send out voice. 

1. Read these words aloud very slowly: 



then 


with 


other 


thy 


truths 


this 


breathe 


mother 


those 


paths 


that 


loathe 


father 


these 


hither 


they 


clothe 


feather 


there 


thither 



2. Read these sentences: 

L Birds of a feather flock together. 2. Thus far shall you go, 
and no farther. 3. Their clothes were of leather. 4. Jacob's 
brothers bought them new clothing. 5. They gathered their hosts 
together, all in the wintry weather. 

Xin. study of a poem. 

The Song of Steam 

I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 

In all the shops of trade; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 

Where my arms of strength are made. 

I carry the wealth of the lord of earth, 
The thoughts of his godlike mind; 
* The wind lags after my going forth, 
The lightning is left behind. 

In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 

My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks never saw the sun's decline 

Or the dawn of the glorious day. 
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But harness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein, 
For I scom the strength of your puny hands 

As the tempest scorns the chain! 

— From the poem by George W. Cutter. 

(a) Questions. 

1. After reading this poem, what things can you mention that 
steam does? 2. Who is the lord of eafth, mentioned in the second 
stanza? (Man.) 3. Can a raihoad train go faster than the wind? 
4. Can it leave a hghtning storm behind? 5. What makes the 
train go? 6. What things does steam really do in a mine? 7. 
What are the "iron bands," mentioned in the last stanza? 8. 
What other things done by steam can you name besides those given 
in this poem? 9. Pick out all the words containing th that you can 
find in this poem. 10. How are the rimes arranged in each stanza 
of this poem? 1 1 . Read the riming words, two by two. 12. Which 
lines are indented in each stanza? 

(6) 1 . Copy the stanza you like the best. 

2. Exchange papers, and correct any mis- 
takes. 

3. Give rimes for each of these words: 



cake 


ink 


member 


chalk 


caper 


call 


song 


willing 


look 


merry 


cry 


sing 


rightly 


trick 


older 



XIV. Use of has and have, was and were. 

We have learned that is and was are used when 
we speak of one person or. thing, and that are and 
were are used with you and when we speak of 
more than one person or thing. 
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1. In the same way we use has when we speak 
of one person or thing. 

A cat has fur. 

The clock has struck ten. 

2. We use have with you and /, and when we 
speak of more than one person or thing. 

Dogs have quick eyes. 

Have you learned your lesson? 

Many animals have four feet. 

I hoM seen caterpillars that have many feet. 

(a) Fill these blanks with has or have: 

1. January thirty-one days. 2. How many days 

April? 3. You not seen my dog, you? 4. I a new 

doll. 5. She a head made of wax. 6. Her cheeks a rosy 

color. 7. Many dolls blue eyes, but mine brown eyes. 

8. Some dolls yellow hair, and some brown hair. 9. 

My doll three suits of clothes. 10. She newer clothes 

than I . 

(6) Fill these blanks with is or are, has or have: 

1. Dolls not really alive. 2. But they eyes that open 

and shut. 3. When its eyes closed, we say a doll asleep. 

4. When a doll sitting up, it awake. 5. Some dolls 

eyes that do not shut. 6. Their eyes always open. 7. 

My doll eyes that always open. 8. you a doll, and 

its eyes the open kind? 9. Some dolls stuffed with saw- 
dust. 10. Do you think sawdust a good stuffing for dolls that 

to be thrown about on the floor? 

(c) Here is a picture of a famous cat called 
Puss in Boots. Perhaps you have read about 
him in some book of fairy stories. 
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Make ten sentences telling about Puss in Boots 
and what he has on in this picture. In each sen- 
tence use has or have. This way : 

Puss in Boots has a long blnck tail. 
His boots have tumed-over tops. 

(d) Fill the blanks with ivas and were. 
The Goobe that Laid the Gouibn Eggs 

Once there a man who owned a wonderful goose. Every 

morning when he said " Lay," it laid an efs which — — made of 

gold. These eggs very heavy and of course they — worth 

a great deal of money. But this a greedy man. He wanted 

to have all the golden eggs at once. So he cut open the goose. 

There not one egg in it. And of course, as the goose 

dead, it could not lay any more egg^. When the man knew that. 

there not going to be any more golden eggs, he saw how foolish 

he . He had killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

— A fable from jEsop. 
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(e) Tell one of these fables : 

The Hare and the Tortoise. 

The Lion and the Mouse. 

The Dog Who Crossed the Stream with a Bone in His Mouth. 

XV. A letter — ^The sound of ng. 



WiLLISTON, OfflO, 

January 7, 1918. 

Dear Tom: 

I have a new story book. I got it for Christ- 
mas. It has beautiful pictures. Some of them 
are colored pictures. When you come to see me 
we will look at them and read one of the stories. 
I like the story about Tom Thumb the best. 

Your friend, 

Dick. 



(a) Give answers (in complete sentences) to 
these questions: 

1. Where was this letter written? 2. When was it written? 
3. What do we call that part of the letter which tells when and 
where it was written? (See page 11.) 4. Who wrote this letter? 
5. What do we call the part of the letter that gives his name? 
(See page 12.) 6. What is the greeting in this letter? 7. What 
is the closing line? 8. Give the reasons for the capital letters used. 
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(b) Copy this letter. 

Exchange letters, and correct any mistakes. 

(c) Write sl letter of your own, to a friend or 
to your father or mother. In this letter tell about 

Some picture book of yours, or 
A toy you have, or 
A pet of yours. 

(d) The sound of ng. 

This sound comes out through the nose. It is 
made with voice. Say the word ring very slowly. 
Hold on to the ng sound as long as you can. Make 
it sound like the ringing of a bell. 

Ring, bell, ring. Ding, dong! Ding, dong! 

Read these sentences very slowly and make each 
ng ring like a bell. 

1. Sing a song of sixpence. 

2. The klingle-klangle of the bell 

Is telling the cows are in the dell. 

3. Run in a ring and sing a song, 
Come along, now, come along. 

4. Dancing, glancing, hopping, prancing, 
See the singing crowd advancing. 

5. The singer was singing a long, long song. 
And his voice was ringing true and strong. 

Be very careful not to add a sound of A; or gr to 
the sound of ng in such words as those. Do not 
say sinker for singer , or cling-ging for cling-ing. 

(e) A riming game. 

You can play a game of riddles by thinking of 
something, and having the others guess what it 
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is. You must tell about the thing in one sentence, 
and then give .a word it rimes with. This way: 

1. I think of something that has two hands and a face. Its 
name rimes with knock. What is it? (Answer, a dock.) 

2. The flower I like best is round and red. It rimes with toes. 

3. There is a little animal with sharp teeth and a long tail. 
His name rimes with house. 

4. I know of a fruit with a red skin and brown seeds. It rimes 
with grapple. 

Play this game, each taking turns, till the teacher 
thinks you have played it enough. 

XVL. Names and initials. 

Read again paragraph (&), page 10. 

(a) Every person has at least two names; as, 

Abraham Lincoln Woodrow Wilson 

The last, or family name, is called the surname. 
The other name is called the given name. Many 
persons have more than one given name; as, 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow William Cullen Bryant 

The first letter of a name is called an initial. 
Thus, Longfellow's initials are H. W. L. 

Many persons' names are usually written with 
one or more initials, instead of being written in 
full; as, 

J. R. Lowell Ada P. Spalding Edgar A. Poe 

A period must be put after each initial. 

(6) Written exercises. 

1. Write your own name in full. 

2. Write your name with an initial. 
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3. Write the full names of two persons in your 
family at home. 

4. Write two names, using two initials in each. 

5. Fill the blanks in these sentences with full 
names or names with initials : 

1. My uncle's name is Mr. . 2. My mother is Mrs. . 

3. I have a friend named Miss . 4. The name of our family 

physician is Dr. . 5. A boy I know, named , is ten years 

old. 6. The Rev. is a minister in our church. . 

(c) Note how Mr., Mrs., Miss, Dr., and Rev. 
are written. 

Miss is a complete word. But the others are 
short ways of writing words, as Mr. for Mister, 
Rev. for Reverend. 

These short forms must be followed by a period. 

1 . Copy these sentences : 

1. My aunt is Mrs. John W. Barber. 2. She has a sister named 
Miss Mary Turner. 3. Dr. Charles W. Jefferson is Tom's uncle. 

4. The Rev. Mr. Fernleaf is visiting his brother. 

2. Write five names, in full or with initials, 
using Mr., Mrs., Miss, Dr., and Rev. 

3. Write the names of the seven days of the week. 

4. These are short ways of writing some of the 
months : 

Jan. Apr. Oct. 

Feb. Aug. Nov. 

Mar. Sep. Dec. 

May, June and July are written in full. 

Write four dates, using the short forms for the 
months. Remember to place a period after each 
shortened form. 
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XVn. A story — Combining sentences. 

(d) The Spider and the Piano 

A story is told of a house spider that lived in a room where there 
was a piano. Whenever anyone played upon the piano the spider 
would come out of his hole. He would let himself down from the 
ceiling by spinning a silken thread. He would hang over the piano 
till the music stopped. Then he would go back again to his hole. 

1. Tell the story of this spider. 

2. Copy the story carefully. 

Exchange papers, and correct any mistakes. 

3. Tell a little story like this, about what a 
cat or a dog, or some other animal, did. 

(6) Instead of saying. 

The apple is good to eat. The peach is good to eat. 

we may join the two sentences into one : 

Apples and peaches are good to eat. 

1. By using are for is, or were for was, join each 
of these pairs of sentences into one sentence : 

1. John is a strong boy. William is a.strong boy. 

2. My ring is made of gold. My pin is made of gold. 

3. Delia is a name of a gu-1. Louise is a name of a girl. 

4. Longfellow was a famous American poet. Poe was a famous 
American poet. 

5. The writing book was on the table. The pen was on the table. 

6. The house was burning. The barn was burning. 

7. The ocean is blue. The sky is blue. 

8. Mr. Oscar W. Curtis is a fast runner. Mr. J. B. Stow is a 
fast runner. 

9. Wednesday is in the middle of the week. Thursday is in 
the middle of the week. 

10. Julius Caesar was a Roman. Cicero was a Roman. 
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2. By using have for has, combine each of these 
pairs of sentences into one. 

1. The crow has black feathers. The raven has black feathers. 

2. The lion has strong shoulders. The ox has strong shoulders. 

3. The plum has a smooth skin. The apple has a smooth skin. 
4; The duck has web feet. The goose has web feet. 

5. A person in poor health has an unhappy time. A person with 
a bad temper has an unhappy time. 

ZVm. The sound of wh — Study of a poem. 

Can you hear any difference between wile and 
while? Some persons speak these words exactly 
alike. This is wrong. The sound of wh is different 
from the sound of w. Wh has a blowing or whistling 
sound, as if it were spelled h-w. 

(a) Read aloud these words, giving the blowing 
or whistling sound of wh very distinctly. 

when what which wheat whittle 

where why whistle while whinny 

(6) Speak these pairs of words very clearly so 
that everyone may hear the difference. 

wen, when weather, whether while, wile 

way, whey which, witch white, wight 

aware, where whine, wine wot, what 

(c) Read these sentences, speaking every wh 
correctly. 

1. When Will whacked Tom, Tom whistled. 

2. *Twas the wail of the whale. 
As he whisked his tail. 

While the dolphins wheeled around him. 

3. Why, oh, why, does the white horse whine? 
4.' When and why did you whittle that whistle? 
5. Which witch was the white witch? 
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The Village Blacksmith 

Under a spreading che§tnut-tree 

The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Ai-e strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat; 

He earns whatever he can. 
And he looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 

You can hear his bellows blow; 
■ You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow. 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coining home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 
— From the poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

(a) Read this poem aloud. 

Be sure to pronounce carefully these words: 

1. Wet, whate'er, week, when (wh sound). 

2. Spreading, strong, swing, ringing, flaming {ng sound). 

3. Smithy, they, the, threshing, that (th sounds). 
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(6) 1. What kind of man is the blacksmith? 
(Stanza 1.) 

2. Tell about his hair, his face, his brow, his 
look. (Stanza 2.) 

3. What do you hear in the smithy? (Stanza 3.) 

4. WTiat do the children like to see and do? 
(Stanza 4.) 

(c) Learn one of the stanzas, and repeat it. 
{d) Copy one of the other stanzas. 
(e) Write a letter to a friend of yours, telling him 
about this poem. 

Review 

Learn again: 

1. A group of sentences telling about one thing 
is called a paragraph. 

2. The first line of a paragraph is indented y or 
begins farther to the right than the other lines. 

3. Rules for capitals. 

Every sentence must begin with a capital letter. Also: 
Every important word in the title of a poem or composition. 
Every name of a person or of a placCy and initial of a name. 
The first word of every line of poetry. 
The names of the months and of the days of the week. 
The word 7. 

4. A period must be used at the end of every 
sentence except a question. 

A period must be placed after an initial, and 
after every short form of a word, as Mr., Dr., 
Jan., Sep. 
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5. Commas (,) are used to separate parts of 
sentences. 

A comma is used after the closing line in a letter. 

6. A colon ( :) is used after the greeting in a letter. 

7. The parts of a letter are the heading^ the 
greeting y the body of the letter, the closing line and 
the signature. 

The heading includes the address of the writer 
and the date. 

Letters and all other compositions should be 
written so as to leave blank spaces, or margins^ 
especially at the top and on the left side. 

8. Words that end with the same sound or 
sounds make a rime; as, make, take; eating, beating. 

9. In a poem a group of lines held together by 
rimes is called a stanza. 

In a stanza some lines may be indented, to mark 
the rimes. 

10. Am is used with 7. 

7s, was and has are used when we are speaking 
of one person or thing. 

Are, were and have are used with you and when 
we speak of more than one person or thing. 

11. Care must be taken to pronounce correctly 
the sounds of 

th (see page 15), 
ng (see page 21), 
wh (see page 25) . 
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XIX. A two-paragraph composition. 

The Home of the Trap-Door Spider 

The trap-door spider makes his nest in the ground. He first 
digs a deep pit, sometimes one or two feet long. He lines this all 
around with silk, making a warm and comfortable home. Then he 
begins to build the door, which is the most curious part of this 
little dwelling. 

The spider spins a little web which is just as large as the mouth 
of the hole, but is joined to it only at one point. He covers this 
web with soil, and then spins another layer of silk, and covers 
this with soil. He keeps on doing this till the door is made thick 
and strong enough. The outside layer is of soil, so the home of the 
spider is not easy to find. The point where the door is fastened is 
used as a hinge. The spider can push the door open from below, 
and it shuts by its own weight. If anyone tries to open this door, 
the spider runs to it and holds it with his claws and pulls with all 
his might to keep the door closed. 

(a) Questions. Each to be answered in a com- 
plete statement. 

1. This story tells about the homq of a curious kind of spider. 
Into what parts is the story divided? 2. What is done to separate 
the two parts? 3. What is each part called? (A paragraph.) 
4. What does the first paragraph tell? 5. What is the second 
paragraph about? 6. Read the first paragraph again, then tell 
what it says. 7. Read the second paragraph, and then tdl about 
the door of the spider's home. 

(6) Outlining. Write the subject of this com- 
position, and under it write the subject of the 

29 
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first paragraph and then the subject of the second 
paragraph . Thi s way : 

The home of the trap-door spider. 

1. The pit. 

2. The door. 

This is called an outline of the composition. Let 
one pupil write this outline on the blackboard. 
An outline is a brief statement of the parts of a 
composition. 

The subject of a paragraph is called its topic. 
" The pit " is the topic of the first paragraph; " the 
door " is the topic of the second paragraph. 

(c) Exercises. 

1. Stand and tell about the home of the trap- 
door spider, as fully as you can, from the outline. 

2. Copy one of the paragraphs from the book, or 
write it from dictation. 

Exchange papers and correct any mistakes. 

3. This is a composition telling how something 
is made or done. Here are subjects for composi- 
tions of the same sort: 

How to make a box. How a bird makes its nest. 

How to make a doll's dress. How a cat catches a bird. 

Take one of these subjects and tell about it. 

XZ. The sounds of oi and er. 

(a) One of the words used in the story of the 
trap-door spider is soil. The oi in this word is 
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sometimes not said correctly. Oi is made up of 
two sounds, aw and ee, which are joined into one by 
speaking them quickly. Thus if we say saW'$el 
slowly, then more rapidly, we shall be pronouncing 
the word soil correctly. 
In the same way 



baw-eel becomes 


boO 


naw-eese 


becomes 


noise 


caw-eel 


coil 


baw-ee 




boy 


paw-eese 


poise 


jaw-ee 




joy 



Oy has the same sound as oi. 

(6) Read these sentences, at first slowly, then 
rapidly, pronouncing correctly every oi and oy. 

1. The boy found a coin on the corner. 2. He joined his friend 
Jack Doyle. 3. Mr. MoUoy enjoyed the noise of the broiling of 
oysters. 4. I have a choice between a sidoin steak and a slice 
off the boiled joint. 5. "Do not loiter on the way, or the oil will 
b9 spoiled, that's the point," rejoined Mrs. Joyner. 

(c) The sound of er. 

The sound of er as in her is very common. It 
is spelled in many different ways. We find it in 
were, term, worm, word, sir, bird, murdr, absurd. 

This sound is quite different from the sound of oi. 

Be very careful not to say oi for er, or er for oi. 

Read these sentences clearly, so as to give every 
oi sound and er sound correctly: 

1. The bird perched firm as the boy hurled the stone. 2. When 
the giri's hair was uncoiled we saw it was curly. 3. The lame boy 
joined her early at Third Avenue and Thirty-first Street, very joy- 
fully. 4. Without a word Mr. Boyle turned and pointed up the 
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adjoining street, so Tom toiled ahead on his journey. 5. The noise 
of the falling coin stirred to alertness the boys who were selling 
the Journal. 

(d) Give rimes for these words: 

Coiling, noise, join, avoid, joist, word, firm, fur, stirring, Bterlicg. 

XXL A picture and a letter. 



(a) Questions, to be answered in complete state- 
ments. 

1. What is peculiar about this street? 2. In what city do you 
think it is? (Venice, in Italy.) 3. How do people go about 
in such streets? 4. What persons do you see in this picture? 
6. What are they doing? 6. How many posts do you see in 
the water, and what do you suppose they are for? 7. Tell what 
kind of bridge you see. 8. Tell of three other thii^ you notice 
in the picture. 
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(6) Copy this outline. 

A Street Scene in Venice 

The street. 

1. The canal. 

2. The houses. 

The people. 

1. The man. 

2. The children. 

(c) Stand and tell about this street scene. Fol- 
low the outline. 

Read again on pages 11 and 12 about the parts 
of a letter. 

(d) Suppose you were in Venice, living in one of 
these houses shown in the picture. 

Write a letter to a boy or a girl at home, telling 
what kind of city Venice is and what you see as 
you look out of your window there. Make 
two paragraphs in your letter, following the 
outline. 

(e) Read your letter to the class. 
Exchange letters, and correct any mistakes. 

XXn. Use of do J does. 

We use does when we speak of one person or 
thing : 

John does not like bananas. 
Does the cat sleep all day? 
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We use do with / and you, and when -we speak 
of more than one person or thing : 

I do not come to school late, do you? 
The papers do not belong to me. 

(a) Fill these blanks with do or does: 

I. I not like to get wet any more than you . 2. Tom 

not live with you, he ? 3. Tom and his sister not 

live in town. 4. Where they live? they live in the 

country? 5. I not know, but I think they . 6. 

your mother know? 7. I think she . I am sure my father 

. 8. Why you not ask him, then? 

(6) Read again about the use of 

is and are, pages 6, 7, 
was and were, page 13, 
I has and have, page 18. 

Change these sentences so as to make them speak 
of two or more, instead of one : 

L The cat has two eyes. 2. She does not see very well in the 
daytime. 3. Everything by day is too strong for her eyes. 4. 
Each eye hds a narrow slit. 5. This slit is open wide in the dark. 
6. But the cat has to close it when there is a bright light. 7. She 
does not like to look at lights. 8. Our cat vxis out all last night. 

(c) Change these sentences so that they speak 
of one, instead of two or more. 

1. We were in the country last summer. 2. The roads toere very 
dusty in August. 3. Boys have good times in the country. 4. 
They are allowed to go swimming. 5. But the brooks are not very 
deep. 6. They do not have big swimming pools. 7. But boys do 
not need big pools. 8. They are able to enjoy a swim even if the 
pools are small. 

(d) Tell what you did last summer. 
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XXin. Composition work based on a poem. 

Read this poem, which tells about a gardener as 
a little boy saw him. 

The Gardener 

The gardener does not love to talk, 
He makes me keep to the gravel walk ; 
And when he puts his tools away 
He locks the door and takes the key 

Away behind the currant row, 
Where nc one else but cook may go, 
Far in the plots I see him dig, 
Old and serious, brown and big. 

He digs the flowers, green, red and blue, 
Nor wishes to be spoken to. 
He digs the flowers and cuts the hay, 
And never seems to want to play. 

Silly gardener! summer goes. 
And winter comes with pinching toes, 
When in the garden bare and brown 
You must lay your barrow down. 

Well now, and while the summer stays. 
To profit by these golden days, 
O how much wiser you would be 
To play at Indian wars with me! 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

(a) QuestionSj to be answered in full statements. 

1. What is the first thing the little boy says about the gardener? 
What does he make the little boy do? What does the gardener do 
when he quits work? Why do you suppose he does this? 
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» 2. In what part of the garden does the child see the gardener at 
work? Who may go there too? May the child go there? How 
does the gardener seem to the child? 

3. What is the work the gardener does? Does he wish to be 
spoken to? What kind of man do you think this gardener was? 
Why? 

4. Why does the child think the gardener is silly? What does 
he say about winter? What will the garden be like in winter? 
What must the gardener do then? 

5. What does the child think the gardener ought to do in smn- 
mer? Why? Do you think the child was right? 

(6) This poem may be divided into two parts. 
The first three stanzas make one part; they picture 
the gardener. 

The last two stanzas make the other part; they 
tell what the child thought of the gardener. We 
can put this in the form of an outline: 

A. The gardener. 

1. What he does (lines 2, 4, 7, 9, 11). 

2. What he is like (line 8). 

3. What he does not do (lines 1, 10, 12). 

B. The child*s thought about the gardener. 

1. The summer will not last (stanza 4). 

2. The gardener had better play (stanza 5). 

(c) Tell, from the outline, what this poem says. 

(d) Copy the two stanzas you like the best. 

Notice that no lines are indented in this poem. Why? 

(e) Tell about some grown-up person you have 
seen. 
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XXIV. Do J did J done; see, saw, seen; is, was, been. 

(a) We have already studied how to use do and 
. does. (See pages 33, 34.) 

When we speak of doing in some past time, as 
yesterday or last week, we use did; as, 

I did my work yesterday. 

After have (has or had), we must use done; as, 

I have done all my work. 

John has done his writing lesson. 

(6) Use the correct form (do, does, did or done) 
where the blanks come. 

1. I not like rainy days. 2. you like rain? 3. 

you see it rain last Thursday? 4. How it come down! 

5. It not often rain so hard. 6. Have you with that 

book? 7. you like the pictures in it? 8. Tom like 

them? 9. Tom has not any of his lessons well. 10. Have 

you yours? 11. I my best. 12. We all better 

last week than we have to-day. 

(c) Use -the correct form {see, sees, saw, seen) 
where the blanks come. 

(Remember, after have (has, had) use seen; 
with yesterday or other past time use saiv.) 

1. Now I a cat. 2. The cat me. 3. He is the biggest 

cat I have ever . 4. Last summer in the country Will a 

very big cat. 5. He it climb a tree. 6. Have you ever 

a cat climb a tree? 7. The cat Tom had a bird in the 

tree. 8. But the bird had him too. 9. When the bird 

the cat climbing the tree he flew away. 10. The cat wished he 

had not been by the bird. 11. But he there was no use 

waiting. 12. A cat better by night than by day. 
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(d) Use aniy is, are, was, were and been in these 
blanks : 

1. Where you yesterday? 2. I over by the river. 

3. What you doing there? 4. What I doing there? 

I fishing. 5. I going fishing to-morrow. 6. My brother 

going with me. 7. We going to the river. 8. My 

brother fishing there the other day. 9. All of a sudden his 

line pulled. 10. He trjdng to haul in his line, when 

it broken. 11. It must have a big fish that strong 

enough to break the line. 12. Maybe it an eel. 13. Eels 

have caught in the river. 14. There eels caught there 

last summer. 15, An eel not 9, fish. 

XXV. A play. 

Here is one of ^Esop's fables, written in the 
form of a dialogue or little play. There are three 
persons in the play : 

An honest woodman. 
The god Mercury, 
A dishonest woodman. 

In a play we are told what the different persons 
say, but generally we must imagine what they do. 

Mercury and the Woodman 

Woodman. Oh, dear. Oh, dear! What shall I do now? I have 
let my ax fall into this deep river! I wish I had not tried to cut 
down this tree on the river bank. Oh, dear! I have lost my good ax! 

Mercury (coming along). Well, well! What is the matter, my 
good fellow? Have you chopped off a finger? 

Woodmun. No, sir, but I have lost my ax, my good ax. 

Mercury, How did you lose it? 

Woodman, I was chopping at this tough old tree, when my ax 
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flew out of my hands and sank in the river. Dear me! What shall 
I do! 

Mercury, Come, now, don't take on so. Maybe I can find it. 
I am a very good diver. 

Woodman, Oh, I am afraid it will never be fomid in that deep 
river. 

Mercury, Well, let's try, anyway. {He dives, and comes up,) 
Why, here's an ax, and solid gold, too! 

Woodman, Oh, but that is not mine! I never had a wonderful 
gold ax like that. 

Mercury, What! You won't take it? 

Woodman. No, sir, that does not belong to me. 

Mercury. Well, I'll try again! {He dives, and comes up.) This 
must be it. This is not gold. 

Woodm^an. No, sir, that is not mine, either. That is of silver. 
Mine was not a silver ax. 

Mercury. What, just a common ax? Well, here goes again. 
{He dives, and comes up.) 

Woodman. Oh! you have found it! That is the ax I lost! How 
can I thank you enough! 

Mercury. No need to thank me, my good fellow. I see you are 
an honest man, and I give you this golden ax and this silver ax, 
as well as your own. You are welcome to them. 

Woodman. Thank you, thank you! {He goes.) 

Second Woodman {peeping through the trees). Well, that's worth 
trying! — Oh, dear! Alas, what a pity! Oh, my ax! {He drops 
his ax into the river.) 

Mercury {turning to him). What's all this? What's the matter? 

Second Woodman. Sir, I have lost my ax. It fell into the river. 
What shall I do? 

Mercury. I'm a pretty good diver. I'll try to get it for you. 
{He dives, and comes up.) Isn't this yours? Your ax was of gold, 
I suppose? 

Second Woodman. Yes, yes, that is the very ax I lost! 

Mercury. Do not think you can deceive me, fellow! This is 
not your ax, and as for the one you dropped into the river I will 
let it lie there. {He goes.) 
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(o) Choose three to go forward and read this 
play and to act as the two woodmen and Mercury 
did. Use knives or other things to represent the 
axes. 

(6) Tell the story of Mercurj^ and the Woodmen. 

(c) Look at the first three speeches in this play 
and tell what three kinds of marks are used at 
the end of a sentence. 

1. The period (.) 

2. The question mark (?) 

3. The exclamation mark (!) 

When is the question mark used? (At the end 
of a question.) 

When is the exclamation mark used? (At the 
end of something said with strong feeling.) 

(d) Copy the first three speeches of this play. 

XXVI. Abbreviations; addressing a letter. 

(a) Read again on pages 23 and 27 about short 
ways of writing some words; such as, 

Mr. Dr. Jan. Dec. 

These shortened words are called abbreviations. 
An abbreviation must have a period after it. 
These are abbreviations for the days of the week : 

Monday Mon. Thursday Thurs. 

Tuesday .... Tues. Friday Fri. 

Wednesday . . Wed. Saturday Sat. 

Sunday Sun. 
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The names of the states in our country are 
often abbreviated. For example: 

New York N. Y. Ohio 0. • 

Massachusetts . Mass. Illinois 111. 

Pennsylvania . . Pa. California Cal. 

Here are some other common abbreviations: 

St. for Street Co. for Company, or County 

Av. or Ave. for Avenue A.M. far forenoon 

c. for cents P.M. for afternoon (to midnight) 

ft. for foot or feet qt. for quart 

lb. for pound pt. for pint 

N., S., E., W./or North, South, East and West 

In most dictionaries you may find a long Hst of 
abbreviations that are in common use. 

(6) Questions. 

1. What is an abbreviation? 

2. What is an initial? (See page 22.) 

3. Give the abbreviations 

For four of the months, 

For four of the days of the week, 

For four of the states, 

For four titles (such as Mr.), 

For four other words. 

(c) Addressing a letter. 

When a letter has been written and is to be 
mailed it is folded and put into an envelope. It 
should be folded carefully and have as few folds 
as possible. Then the address of the person it is 
to go to is written on the face of the envelope. 
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Haw to Address an Enrelape 



Mrs. Chas. B. LitUefidd, 

128 W. Trenton St., 

Camden, 

N.J. 



How many abbreviations are there in this ad- 
dress? What do they stand for? 

Study this address carefully. The four lines 
are so placed that each, after the first, ends a 
little farther to the right than the Une above. 

(d) Address three envelopes, to persons chosen 
from the following: 



Your father 


Your uncle 


A grocer 


Your teacher 


Your sister 


A doctor 


An old lady 


A boy 


A minister 



XXVn. Composition from a picture. 

(a) After studying this picture we are going 
to say in words what it tells us. There are three 
principal things: 

A, The place, 

B, The canoe, 

C, The Indian youth, Hiawatha. 



COMPOSITION FROM A PIOTUEE 
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If we were to vmte our composition, each of 
these three tojncs would have its own paragraph. 
(See page 4.) 

Now let us put down the points that come under 
each of the three topics. 

A. The place. 

1. The stream. 

2. The banks. 

3. The large tree. 

4. The woods. 

B. The canoe. 

1. Its shape. 

2. Its material (birch bark). 

3. Its parts. 

C. Hiawatha. 

1. What he wears. 

2. What he is doing. 

This would be an outline of our composition. 

(6) Let one pupil at a time rise and give one 
paragraph of this composition, with the picture 
before him. Follow the outhne for each paragraph. 
Tell all about one point before going to the next. 
Take the points up in the correct order. 

(c) Do the same with other pictures, or with 
the view out the window, or the school room itself, 
as a subject. 

(d) Turn back to "The Home of the Trap-Door 
Spider,'' p. 29. 
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1. Make an outline showing the points given 
in the first paragraph. 

2. Make an outline of the second paragraph. 

(e) Write one (or more) of the paragraphs about 
the picture of Hiawatha. Follow the outline. 
Exchange papers, and correct any mistakes. 

XXVm. One, and more than one. 
(a) We say 

a hoy, but two boys, 

a paper, two papers, 

one tree, three trees, 

one monkey, seven movJceys. 

Here we see that when we wish to speak of 
more than one, we add an s. In some words we 
add es : 



an ax 


three axes 


a box. 


two hoQces 


one dish 


a dozen dishes 



When we speak of one single person or thing, 
we use the singular, when we speak of more than 
one we use the plural, of the word. 

(6) Give the plural of these words: 
1. 



2. 



bottle 


table 


street 


picture 


book 


board 


rose 


log 


top 


fire . 


eye 


door 


chair 


key 


hand 


window 


grass 


ditch 


box 


bench 


bush 


watch 


peach 


glass 
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(c) If a word ends in y following a, e, or o we 
make the plural by adding s: 



day, days 
key, keys 



joy, joys 
bay, bays 



But if the y follows any other letter, the plural 
ends in ies: 



body, bodies 
puppy, puppies 



beauty, beauties 
penny, pennies 



(d) Spell the plural of these words : 

. baby pony toy monkey chinmey 

berry donkey lily reply copy 

army ruby journey turkey gipsy 

(e) Some words make the plural in different 
ways. Read, spell and learn these words : 



ingular 


Plural 


Singular 


Plural 


man 


men 


child 


children 


woman 


women 


ox 


oxen 


wife 


wives 


mouse 


mice 


knife 


knives 


foot 


feet 


loaf 


loaves 


tooth 


teeth 


thief 


thieves 


goose 


geese 



(/) Change these sentences so as to speak of 
more than one: 

1. The child has a new coat. 2. His sister has a new pair of 
shoes. 3. One/oo^ was hurting. 4. The s/we was too small. 5. The 
lady bought new shoes for the child. 6. A pocket knife is a good 
present for a boy. 7. A sharp knife is able to cut a loaf of bread. 
8. A mxmse has sharp teeth. 9. The ox , pulled the hay from the 
shelf. 10. A woodman dropped his ax into a river. 
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(g) Change these sentences from the plural into 
the singular. 

1. Monkeys can ride on the backs of ponies, 2. Donkeys are 
larger than ponies. 3. The ditches are full of water. 4. Large 
bushes grow by the ditches. 5. Wild turkeys are hiding in the grasses. 
6. Thieves have stolen our puppies. 7. Woodmen saw the thieves 
running away. 8. The geese by the roadside were calling. 9. The 
gypsies saw some lilies on the benches. 10. The children said the 
oxen ate the lilies. 

XXIX. Composition and outline. 

A Candle Clock 

About a thousand years ago Alfred was the king of England. 
He is called Alfred the Great, because he was a wise and good king, 
and did much for the help of his people. 

King Alfred knew how valuable time is. He knew that an hour 
lost can never be got back again. So he wished to find a way of 
dividing the day into equal parts. But this was not easy, as there 
were no clocks in England in those days. Eveti the king had no 
way of telling the time, except by guessing from the movement of 
the sun. But in cloudy weather or at night, there was no way of 
telling time. 

What was to be done? At last, the king, after much thinking 
and trying, had a quantity of wax made into candles of equal 
length and thickness. Six of these candles, being lighted one after 
another, would last from mid-day to mid-day. As there are twenty- 
four hours in a day, each candle burned just four hours. On each 
candle he marked twelve equal divisions or inches. This made 
three inches to the hour, or one inch for twenty minutes. So^ by 
looking at his burning candle, the king could tell very well how 
the day was going. 

(a) QuestionSj to be answered in complete sen- 
tences. 
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1. How long ago was Alfred king of England? What is he called? 
2. What did King Alfred wish to have? Why? 3. Why was it 
not easy to have this? 4. How did the people tell time in those 
days? 5. How did they manage in bad weather and at night? 6. 
Tell what the king decided to do. 7. How many candles did he 
have for each day? 8. How long would each candle last? 9. Tell 
about the divisions marked on each candle. 10. How long would 
each division last? IL Was the king able by this candle clock to 
tell the time? 

(6) Copy this outline. 

A, King Alfred. 

1. When he lived. 

2. What he is called, and why. 

B. His need of a timepiece. 

1. The value of time. 

2. The use of a timepiece. 

3. The lack of clocks. 

4. Telling time by the sun. 

C King Alfred's candle clock. 

1. The making of the candles. 

2. Number of candles to a day. 

3. Divisions on the candles. 

4. Telling time by the candles. 

(c) Tell about King Alfred's Candle Clock. 
(Follow the outline.) 

(d) Find five plurals in the composition on the 
Candle Clock. Write the singular of each. 

(e) Let each pupil copy one of the paragraphs, 
as the teacher may direct. Write at the head of 
your paragraph its topic, as found in the outline. 

Exchange papers, and correct any mistakes. 
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XXX. Go, goes, went, gone; come, comes, came, come. 

When we speak of one person or thing, we use 
goes or comes; but with you or / or when speaking 
of more than one, we use go or com£. 

1 go to school. Ellen goes, too. Our sister Kate comes for us. 
She and Ellen and I go home together. 

If we are speaking of going or coming in some 
past time, as yesterday or last year, we use went 
and cam£. 

I went to Boston last Christmas. 

My mother iDent with me. 

While we were there my father came, too. 

Then we all came home. 

After have (has, had) we must use gone, or corns. 

Have you ever gone to Boston? 
What has corns over you? 

(a) Fill these blanks with go, goes, went or gone. 

1. How do you to school? 2. I by way of Third 

Street. 3. My brother Ed by way of Fifth Street. 4. Last 

year I to school that way, too. 5. But this year I have 

by way of Third Street. 6. When I the other way it took 

me longer. 7. I have not that way for a good while now. 

8. Most of the boys that way. 9. They have not by 

Fifth Street all this year. 10. If I home by Third Street 

to-day, it will be the first time I shall have that way for a year. 

(6) Fill these blanks with come, comes or came: 

1. As I to school this morning, a boy running around 

the comer of Third Street. 2. He against me so hard that I 

near falling. 3. Ed Hoyt often running around comers 
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that way. 4. He ought to with more care. 5. He has 

running around that corner so often, that he can hardly remember 

when he ever around there slowly. 6. When he to our 

house, he siaid he had to ask me to go to school with him. 

7. I to school with him often last year. 

(c) Fill these blanks with saw or seen, did or 
done: 

1. What do you suppose I the other day? 2. I a 

monkey with an organ-grinder. 3. Have you ever one? 

4. I will tell you what he . 5. When he me, he came 

and held out a cup. 6. I what he wanted me to do, so I 

it. 7. When I give him a penny, he put it into his pocket. 

8. He this as well as you or I could have it. 9. He had 

it so often that he it very quickly. 10. I looked at his 

hands and that they were real hands, just like ours. 

XXXI. A letter telling haw something is done. 

Read again page 28, paragraph 7, about the parts 
of a letter. 
Study again : 

The model letters on pages 11 and 20, 
The model addressed envelope, page 42. 

(a) Write a letter to a friend who lives in another 
place, telling how one of the following things is 
done : 

1. The fire drill in our school. 

2. How to play hide and seek. 

3. How to make pop-corn balls. 

4. How a trap-door spider makes his home. 
5.' How King Alfred told time. 
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(6) After writing your letter, fold it carefully, 
place it in an envelope and address the envelope to 
your friend. 

(c) Exchange letters, and correct any mistakes. 

(d) Read the following sentences aloud, taking 
care to pronounce correctly every wh, thy oi and 
er sound. 

1. Boiling lead is somewhat hotter 
Than boiling oil or boiling water. 

2. Why did you whistle when the bird was whirring his wings? 

3. Away it went, whirling like a whip-lash. 

4. Then the three thin thinkers thought the time had come 
for their thrust. 

5. For these thirteen days this person had toiled early and late, 
and the journey was but half done. 

6. The third theater was then in a perfect whirl and turmoiL 

7. Whether the weather is moist or dry 
Their wild wings whirr within the sky. 

8. This person's purse was white, said they. 
While yours was worn and soiled and gray. 

9. The three thick blades were hurled through the moist and 
murky air. 

10. Why should they whine when the thing is done? 
For the pearl is the girrs and the thief has run. 

(e) Change these sentences so as to use plurals 
instead of singulars : 

1. Jane's foot was shorter than the shoe. 2. The toe of the 
shoe was one inch too long. 3. Just then her coiisin came in. 
4. Where has such a shoe come from? 5. The shoe does not fit 
Jane's /oo< at all. 

6. Then Jane's uride came by. 7. The man went on without 
stopping. 8. The child saw him and this is what she did. 9. The 
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little gipsy ran after him and said, "Have you seen my big new 
shoe? " 10. The gentleman came and looked, and said, " The child 
has to put some paper in the toe of the shoe,** 

XXXn. Poem, outline and exercises. 

Hiawatha's Fishing 

On the shining Big-Sea Water, 
With his fishing-line of cedar. 
Of the twisted bark of cedar, 
Forth to catch the sturgeon Nahma, 
In his birch canoe exulting 
All alone went Hiawatha. 

Through the clear, transparent water 
He could see the fishes swimming. 
Far down in the depths below him; 
See the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 
Like a sunbeam in the water. 
See the Shawgashee, the craw-fish, 
Like a spider on the bottom, 
On the white and sandy bottom. 

At the stem sat Hiawatha, 
With his fishing-line of cedar; 
In his plumes the breeze of morning 
Played as in the hemlock branches. 

On the white sQ,nd of the bottom 
Lay the sturgeon, Edng of Fishes; 
Through his gills he breathed the water, 
With his tail he swept the sand-floor. 
And he lay there on the bottom. 
Fanning with his fins of purple. 
As above him Hiawatha 
In his birch canoe came sailing, 
With his fishing-line of cedar. 
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" Take my bait/^ cried Hiawatha, 
Down into the depths beneath him, 
" Take my bait, Sturgeon, Nahma! 
Come up from below the water. 
Let us see which is the stronger! " 
And he dropped his line of cedar 
Through the clear, transparent water, 
Waited vainly for an answer, 
And repeated loud and louder, 
" Take my bait, O King of Fishes! " 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

(a) Read this aloud. It is a kind of poem that 
has no rimes. 

1. In reading it, be very careful to speak correctly all the 
words with ng in them {shining ^ fishing f king^ and several others). 
2. Be careful to speak correctly all the words with the er sound 
{birch J sturgeon f perchy sterna purple), 3. Take care about the th 
sounds and the wh sounds. 

(6) Questions. (Answer each question with a 
complete statement.) There are five paragraphs 
in this part of the poem about Hiawatha. 

1. What is the topic of the first paragraph? (Hiawatha goes 
fishing.) 2. Of the second paragraph? 3. Of the third? 4. Of 
the fourth? 5. Of the fifth paragraph? (What Hiawatha said to 
the sturgeon.) 

(c) Now write down these five topics, making 
a simple outline. 

You may now put two or more points under 
each topic, if you can. (As in the outlines on pages 
33, 44, and 48.) 
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(d) Tell, from the outline, about Hiawatha's 
fishing. 

(e) Copy any two of the paragraphs of the poem. 
(/) Put rime words into the blanks in these: 

1. The cock is crowing, 
The stream is . 

2. The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never . 

3. Small clouds are , 

Blue sky prevailing. 

4. Till last by Philip's farm, I flow 

To join the brimming river; 

For men may come and men may , 

But I go on for . 

6. Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the ; 



And the sounding aisles of the dim woods 

To the anthem of the free. 
6. The splendor falls on castle 

And snowy sununits old in story; 
The long light shakes across the , 

And the wild cataract leaps in , 



Review 

Study again the Review on pages 27, 28. Learn 
again : 

1. The subject of a paragraph is called its topic. 

2. A list of the topics of all the paragraphs is 
called an outline of the composition. Each topic 
may have smaller topics or points under it. (See 
the outlines on pages 30, '33, 44 and 48.) 
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3. DoeSf sees, goes and comes are used when we 
speak of one person or thing. 

Doy see, go and come are used with / and you 
and when we speak of more than one person or 
thing. 

WTien we speak of some past time, such as yes- 
terday or last year, we use didj saw, went and came. 

After have {has, had) we use done, seen, gone 
and com£. 



Present time (now) 


Past time 


After have (has, fuul) 


am, is, are 


was, were 


been 


have, has 


had 


had 


do, does 


did 


done 


see, sees 


saw 


seen 


go, goes 


went 


gone 


come, comes 


came 


come 



4. For the uses of the period see page 27. 

A question mark is used at the end of a question; 
as, " Charles, where are you going? ^^ 

An exclamation mark is used at the end of some- 
thing said with strong feeling; as, "Oh, dear! I 
have lost my knife! '^ 

5. An abbreviation is a short way of writing one 
or more words. 

Abbreviations are commonly used for 

Most of the morUhs of the year (as, Jan., Sep.), 
The days of the week (as, Mon., Fri.), 
Many weights and measures (as, qt., lb., doz.), 
Many names of persons (as, Chas., Jas., Wm.), 
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Many names of states (as, N. H., Pa., Neb.), 
Many titles (as, Mrs., Dr., Hon.), 
Many other words (as, St., Co., P. M.). 

6. Study the model for addressing an envelope, 
page 26. 

7. When we speak of one person or thing, we use 
the singular of a word; when we speak of more 
than one we use the plural. 

(a) Most plurals are formed by adding s or es 
to the singular; as, book, books; bunch, bunches. 
(See page 46 for the rule about words ending in y.) 

(b) Some few plurals are formed in other ways. 
(See the list of words on page 46.) 

8. Care must be taken to pronounce correctly 

the sound of oi (oy) (see page 31), 
the sound of er (see page 31). 

9. A play or dialogue is a kind of composition 
telling all that different persons say, but not telling 
much of what they do. (See page 38.) 

10. Different kinds of talk or composition tell: 
(a) what has happened (a story y sl fabU, a play) ; 
(6) how persons and things look (see page 2) ; 

(c) how things are made or done (see page 30). 

11. Rules for Capitals. See page 27 (par. 3). 

12. Rules for Punctuation. See pages 27, 28 
(pars. 4, 5, 6) and page 55 (par. 4). 
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Further Exercises for Review and 

Application 

1. Name the parts of a letter. 

2. Tell how to address an envelope. 

3. Name the months of the year, and tell what 
abbreviations are used for nine of them. 

4. Give the abbreviations for the days of the 
week. 

5. Recite a stanza of some poem. 

6. Write from memory four lines of a different 
poem. 

7. Tell one of the following fables : 

The Hare and the Tortoise. The Fox and the Grapes. 
The Lion and the Mouse. The Woodmen and Mercury. 

8. Make sentences, using the words given in 
the table on page 55. 

9. Pronounce these words : 



where 


within 


soil 


curl 


with 


coil 


singer 


when 


pith 


while 


there 


which 


thirsty- 


ringing 


joining 



10. Write from memory as many rules as you 
can for the use of capital letters. 

11. Write four names of persons, in full. Write 
four names using one or more initials. 

12. Write a question about two things in this 
room. Write a question about yourself and some- 
one else. 
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13. Write as many rimes as you can for these: 

come ran . high blowing catch 

bringing using Mabel which oil 

14. Subjects for compositions (oral or written) 
telling how persons or things look. 

A fire engine. Our school house. 

A small dog. The orange. 

A crow. A queer old woman. 

The policeman. A rich boy. 

My doll. The snail. 

A banana. The gray squirrel. 

15. Subjects for compositions telling how some- 
thing is done. (See also page 30.) (These, or 
some of the above, may be written as letters.) 

How to play tag. How to skate. 

How to stand properly. Making a paper doll. 

The making of a fire in a stove. Catching fish. 

Making lemonade. Planting potatoes. 

How to do subtraction. How I go home from school 

16. Subjects for compositions telling what has 
happened. (These may be written as letters.) 

The story of my life. A fairy story I have read. 

A fishing trip. How Daniel Boone killed a bear 

A street accident. The life of an apple. 

My Christmas. What I did last summer. 

A story of a dog. A railway journey. 
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me- 
, or 



hool. 

has 



bear. 



